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program in and of itself may not make a detectable difference, but in relation to other strategies, both individual and aggregate, every individual effort may in fact serve a very important function."
The Need for Community Support
The past few years have seen a tremendous outpouring of enthusiasm and support for prevention as a way to deal with alcohol-related problems. Many of the most innovative, vital, and effective measures that have been taken have at least one thing in common: they have been created and sustained at the community level:
•  In San Francisco, where a petition from an oil company to permit alcoholic beverage sales at drive-through gas station minimarts became a rallying point around which individuals and groups gathered to confront alcohol problems—and eventually forced the withdrawal of the petition.
•  In the south Bronx, where a community planning board has been working with state agencies to prevent the reestab-lishment of a high density of liquor stores in rebuilt areas.
•  In Illinois, where community groups can draw upon two prevention resource centers for information, materials, and personnel to set up their own prevention programs.
•  In the many corporations and other private companies that have found preventive programs to be cheaper than their share of the health care costs generated by alcohol abuse.
•  In the over 100 chapters nationwide of Mothers Against Drunk Driving (MADD), in which people write letters, meet with local politicians, speak before community organizations, and otherwise work to achieve MADD's goals.
Movements like this, which largely concentrate on state and local initiatives, are well suited to today's political climate. Since the 1980 elections, many federal programs have been placed in block grants to the states. This has moved a great deal of the
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